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History of Tropico Hill 


Let’s go back to the early eighteenth century and look in on Trop- 
ico Hill. Small groups of Indians from the Piute and Mojave tribes 
would stop and rest their horses in the hot desert sun as they rode over 
the trails made by the antelope which were around the area in great 
numbers. The Indians would stop and look at the pretty colors of the 
rhyolite rocks and then mount their horses and head for Willitt Springs, 
now known as Willow Springs. Little did these Indians dream that they 
were riding over a small fortune of gold which had been stored by 


Mother Nature in the rich red hill. 


Geologists tell us the topography of this area presents low ranges 
of hills and isolated peaks of igneous (in part volcanic) origin which 
rise not more than 1500 to 2000 feet above the level of the desert. The 
valleys, which are of much greater area than the hills, are typical waste- 
filled interior basins, characteristic of the desert. The Rosamond for- 
mation made up of a series of tuffs, sandstones, conglomerates, volcanic 
flows of dacite and rhyolite, predominate in this area. 


The Tropico hill is located about fifty air miles north of the city 
of Los Angeles on the north side of Antelope Valley, about five miles 
northwest of Rosamond. 


The first mining activity that shows on the records came in the 
late 1870’s. A Doctor L. A. Crandall, during his prospecting of this 
area took note of the different color of this certain hill in contrast to 
the two hills on each side and the surrounding hills to the north. After 
further prospecting, he noticed a certain deep red-colored clay gouge 
in seams on the northeast end of the hill. Taking some samples from 
this area, Dr. Crandall sent in some of these samples to be tested, and 
found they contained the material that could be used for fire clay. So 
in this period the hill became known as Crandall Hill. 


About this time the old Spanish settlement to the south, “The City 
of the Angels”, began to spurt forth with a real estate boom. The 
Southern Pacific Railroad had finished its line through to San Fran- 
cisco in 1876 and the further expansion of the railroads was being 
carried east to El Paso. They had a big need in their new building pro- 
gram for this fire clay, so Dr. Crandall sent samples of his product to 
the various users. 


One of these samples fell into the hands of a Mr. Ezra Hamilton 
who operated a prosperous clay works, the Los Angeles Pottery Com- 
pany. Mr. Hamilton’s business was growing by leaps and bounds. A 
great deal of the demand was for his soil pipe to replace the out-moded 
plumbing methods of the early California Spaniards. Dr. Crandall’s 
sample seemed to be just what Mr. Hamilton needed. He ordered a 
carload of this material and it was shipped from the S.P.R.R. station 
at Rosamond. This clay proved to be very satisfactory. In 1882 Mr. 


SRD: 


Present day photo of Burton’s Tropico Hill and Gold Camp Museum 


Hamilton negotiated with Dr. Crandall and purchased his clay pit. A 
short time later he staked out two more claims near the original, which 
he called “Pottery 2” and Pottery 3”. 


Ezra Hamilton’s business thrived with the growth of Los Angeles 
until the early nineties when the depression of this period started slow- 
ing down the Los Angeles boom. With business on the quiet side, Ezra 
found more time on his hands. One day he panned some of the clay 
material coming from the hill, now known as Hamilton Hill. In his pan 
he discovered a few small specks of bright, shiny metal. It looked like 
gold to Ezra, and after a few tests it proved to be gold. 


Ezra excitedly made preparations to head for his clay deposit near 


Rosamond to try to prospect further his new discovery. After a few 
days he was ready to hook up his team, and with his son Truman, they 
headed for the new exciting venture to try to trace this gold find. On 
this trip, and several others whenever time would permit, Ezra pros- 
pected the north side of the hill. Starting from the clay pit and work- 
ing west, Ezra would gather some of the sand from each little gully and 
then go to his water and pan, but with very few colors of the precious 
metal. 


As business grew slower in his pottery works, Ezra spent more 
time on the hill, and in 1894 found a panning which showed pretty 
good color. By this time he had covered most of the gulleys, and this 
good panning was near the west end of the hill. He followed this lead 
up the hill and his pannings became better and better. 


In Mr. Hamilton’s own words: “I looked at that gold; it was rough 
and lay among broken stones, not gravel. I says to myself, it’s a native 
of this place.” Then in 1896, after many long hours, Ezra found the 
lead in one of the barest places near the ridge of the hill. There was 
a dike here which Ezra assayed, and his assay returns showed $35.00 
per ton. Now Ezra became very excited and decided to try to keep his 
discovery a secret until he could wind up his business affairs at his 
pottery plant. Then he would head for the hill and spend all his time 
mining his new lode. The next procedure was to stake out the claims 


and get them recorded at the County Seat at Bakersfield. The only other 
ones who knew of Ezra’s strike at this time were his wife and sons. 


Ezra, with the help of his son Truman, began to stake out his 
claims. While staking these claims they noticed a colored man walking 
over the hill one day. They became acquainted with this man whose 
name was Charles Graves. They found out that he had a ranch on the 
south side of Hamilton Hill and that he had come to Antelope Valley 
in 1882 from Kentucky. Mr. Graves invited the Hamiltons to stay at 
his place while they were doing their work on the hill. They accepted 
the invitation. After a few days Mr. Graves became curious as to what 
they were doing. By then they had decided that they had too many 
claims for them to take care of, an average mining claim being 600 
feet wide and 1500 feet long. So they suggested to Mr. Graves that he 
stake some claims. When they first told Mr. Graves of their gold dis- 
covery practically at his back door, he could hardly believe them. How- 
ever, Graves confessed that he had prospected for gold on the hills 
farther north. 


It was decided by the Hamiltons that they would take the West 
three-fourths of the hill and give Mr. Graves the East one-fourth to 
stake out. Ezra named his claims “The Fay No. 1” and the “Lida”, 
named after his wife. Then he proceeded to stake out several more 
claims. Charles Graves named his claims the “Home No. 1” and “Home 
No. 2”, as they were close to his house. 


Ezra had a good neighbor near his home in East Los Angeles, 
and Ezra thought that his neighbor, who had done several favors for 
him, should also be let in on the find. So when Mr. Hamilton first 
staked the Lida Claim, one-half interest was put under the name of 
his neighbor, Mr. N. V. Gray. Also a half interest in the “Fay No. 1” 
was put under the name of N. V. Gray. Later they decided it would be 
better for each to have his own name under one claim, so Mr. Hamil- 
ton traded his half interest in the Fay to Mr. Gray for his half interest 
in the Lida. This proved to be a very costly trade for Mr. Gray as the 
Lida was to produce close to a half million dollars while the Fay never 
was a very successful producer. 


Now, with the claims staked and recorded, Ezra was ready to go 
to work on his gold. He started digging where he had obtained his 
good assay. As he went down on the lead, the values picked up, so he 
sacked enough of this ore to send a shipment to the American Smelting 


& Refining Co., at Selby in Northern California. 


When Ezra started to sink his prospect shaft, he took notice of 
the good looking rock. Ezra had had previous experience in mining 
at the end of the gold rush in Northern California, and also in a min- 
ing venture in Arizona, so he knew the precious metal when he saw it. 


Ezra’s sons, Truman, Lester, and Fred were active now in his new 
mining venture. A few weeks later they received their first check from 
the smelter returns which netted them close to $4600.00. This gave 
them the money they needed to buy some mining machinery and really 


start their operation on a larger scale. In 1898 Ezra built his first two 
stamp mill, just south of the present Lida tunnel entrance. He purchased 
a small steam engine to run this two stamp mill, and gathered a lot of 
the native brush for fuel. 


The Hamilton mining venture was really booming now. Promoters, 
miners and other investors flocked to Hamilton Hill to see this new 
goid find. A full page story appeared in the Los Angeles Times (Dec. 
12, 1900 issue) telling of Mr. Hamilton’s selling one of his claims for 
$100,000.00. As they went deeper the ore became better. By 1902 the 


Ezra Hamilton’s mill on Willow Springs Road in early days 


Hamiltons built a five stamp mill where the water supply was better, 
about a mile south of their claims. As Ezra prospered, the surrounding 
area prospered. The new mill site soon had several buildings and looked 
like a small booming town. During all of this activity Ezra purchased 
160 acres of Willow Springs from the Beale Estate for $3500. When 
Ezra purchased this site, all that was left of Willow Springs was the 
remains of the old stage depot and the walls of the old horse corrals, 
and of course, the big thing on the desert — water — the springs. 


Other names appearing about this period and for the next few 
years on other mining claims and purchases of some of the Hamilton 
claims are David M. Reck, L. G. Starr, Herbert C. Breswell, J. C. Fra- 
ser, C. M. Skillen, George R. Laurence, Roger S. Page, Miss Ella Kin- 


ton, J. Frank Walters, A. A. Morass, Dean Harrison, Wm. H. Hoegee, 
H. Holden, George C. Melrose, J. F. McIntyre, G. A. Streeter, Mrs. H. 
Morass, Arthur Scott, George Hastings, Garfield Carter, J. F. Holbrook, 
J. C. Tipton, the Hoyt Brothers and Pierce brothers. 


The country was recovering from the depression by 1904 and all 
of the states were preparing for the big World Exposition to be held 
in St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Hamilton was asked if he could furnish some 
of his rich gold ore specimens to be shown in the California State 
exhibit. Mr. Hamilton picked out some of his choice specimens, some 


Mill run of 110 hours, 55 tons ore, 1089.93 oz. bullion 


of which assayed at $90,000.00 a ton and had gold sticking out on all 


sides from the quartz. 


This ore was a big hit at the fair, as the people in that area had 
been hearing about California gold for years. Mr. Hamilton decided 
that his family should also take in the big fair. Of course the Hamilton 
boys wanted to go, so Ezra told Fred and Truman they could go into 
the Lida stope and each take out a ton of ore and use the mill returns 
to go to the fair. The boys were better miners than Ezra had figured. 
They netted about $5000.00 between them from their ore shipment so 
they each had plenty of spending money for the trip. 


Ezra’s original plans for Willow Springs were to build it into a 
health resort. His attractive stone cottages which he built from the 
rocks from the surrounding hills, provided comfortable year round 
living for people suffering from consumption. Many of his health seek- 
ers came from all over the United States. He tried many ventures with 
the springs area; such as the silk worm industry, planting mulberry 
trees and importing the silk worms from Japan. He built an ice plant 
and the great blocks of ice from this plant were a real luxury in those 
days. He planted many varieties of fruit and shade trees. He planted 
many varieties of grapes and his vineyard’s wine grapes were later 
made into fine wines. The many springs made possible a large round 


Two of Ezra Hamilton’s stones houses he built at Willow Springs. 
The car, which was the first one in Antelope Valley, was a St. Louis 


swimming pool, another cement pool filled with goldfish and covered 
with wire netting to keep out the birds; other projects were a spring 
house and a water wheel with streams of water going to each area. This 
beautiful oasis was the social center of Antelope Valley, drawing large 
crowds for holiday celebrations. These celebrations lasted all day and 
most of the night, and consisted of picnics, famous entertainers, and 
dancing most of the night. 


Ezra or E.M., as many of his friends called him, constructed a 
two-story hotel and store in Rosamond to take care of the traveling 
public, which his mine was attracting to this area. His hotel was named 
the Hamilton Hotel, and there have been many stories told about the 


high grade gold quartz that went into the walls of this hotel. Fred t 
Hamilton, Ezra’s son, would laugh when he heard them and say “Well, 
I guess that it makes a good story anyway’. 


This hotel still stands today in Rosamond. The building is owned 
by Juanita Dees and at the present time she has it leased out and it is | 
known as the Rock-A-By Club. The top story had to be removed after — 
the big Kern County earthquake of 1952. ; 


Charles Graves had leased his claims on the East quarter of the 
hill to the Hoyt Brothers and they sold the claims along with their lease 
to the Big Three Mining and Milling Company. This same company 
also purchased some of Mr. Hamilton’s claims. The heads of this com- 
pany were V. Cochran and Mr. Barrimore. Mr. J. B. Freeman was pres- 
ident of the Dry Process Company that started, in 1904, to build the 
mill on the site of the present mill. Some of the original old buildings 
still stand today where the present Burton Bros., Inc., Mill has been 
built around them. The Dry Process Company, upon completion of their 
mill, had trouble with the crushing of the ore and also the recovery. 
Their mill was never a success. Mining slowed down during the next 
few years on. Tropico Hill and by this time Ezra Hamilton had sold all 
of his holdings. 


In the year 1907 a major stock promotion was launched. A com- 
pany called “The Tiger Head Mining Company” with Mr. J. M. Over- 
shier as its president, started to sell stock with the idea of promoting 
mining on the North side of the hill. Their pamphlet sounded like the 
same old California high pressure salesmanship thet had become so 
prominent in the selling of real estate in Southern California. 


Quote from the pamphlet: “Gold is here in great abundance and 
you have but to go down and get it.” This was followed bv 4 testimo- 
nial by Ezra Hamilton in which he stated that the whole Tropico Hill 
could be mined on a big scale and should net about $4.00 per ton. The 
sale of the stock was much more successful than the min‘ng; although 
they did find small amounts of ore, the development work never did 
pay the stockholders any big dividends and this venture soon ceased. 


Then in 1908, the Antelope Mining Company acquired most of the 
claims on the hill. They held the claims only for one year and in 1909 
sold their holdings to the Tropico Mining and Milling Company. Sev- 
eral of the stockholders of this new company were from a small com- 
munity known as Tropico, located near the present site of Forest Lawn 
Memorial Park, near Glendale, California. From this villase the com- 
pany took its name. V. V. Cochran was president of this new companv. 
and Mr. B. Gross and O. S. Richardson were some of the leading stock- 
holders. This new company deserves the credit for consolidating the 
ownership of the claims and having them patented. After much legal 
red tape they were ready to mine on a large scale. This company oper- 
ated the mine, except for the period of 1993 and 1924 when a Mr. J. 
F’. White had a lease on the propertv, until the time that the present 
owners had acquired all of the stock by 1934. 


In 1912 a young man by the name of H. Clifford Burion first ap- 
peared on the payroll records of the Tropico Mining and Milling Com- 
pany. Another name that appeared on the Tropico payroll at this time 
was Max Hess, who at the present time is the curator of the Kern Coun- 
ty Branch Museum at Randsburg. Max tells many a good tale of his 
experiences at the Tropico. 


Clifford, at the age of 12, had come to Antelope Valley from Eng- 
land, with his parents and three brothers. In 1900 they settled on a 


Cliff Burton when he started to work as a young man at T:opico Mill 


ranch on 60th Street West and a mile north of the present County pris- 
on, Mira Loma, that they had bought after seeing an ad in the magazine 
“Field And Stream”. Ranching did not hold the interest of Clifford who 
was an ambitious young man. He became interested in prospecting, and 
by the age of 18 he had made a gold strike near Ballarat in the Death 
Valley region, with his partner Mel Sanford. They sold their claim to 
a well known mining man of that period named January Jones, for a 


price of $4500.00, good money in those days. 


Clifford put this money to good use. He obtained all the good 
mining books he could, reading them thoroughly. He also attended an 
assaying school and took other courses in mining in Los Angeles. Later, 
he took a correspondence course on mining engineering, pniiadiconte 
practical mining experience in Idaho, so he was well prep2red and eager 
to put his new knowledge into practice. He helped to get the bugs out of 
the milling process and bv June 1914 he was promoted to superintend- 
ent. Later, he sent for his brother, Cecil, who was living in Canada. 


For the next several years, mining on Tropico Hili again began to 
prosper. Then in 1917 high prices of World War I forced the mine to 
shut the operation down to practically a standstill. Soon after, Clifford — 
and Cecil joined Uncle Sam’s Forces and were sent to France with the 
319th Engineers. After returning from France, in 1920 the Burton 
brothers came to the Tropico Mine and resumed their mining work. 


For the next few years, during this inflationary period, the mining 
industry was suffering all over the country. The Tropico Mining Com- - 
pany was not operating at a profit, and the Burton brothers went to 
leasing some of the mine levels in the Tropico shaft area. The Burtons 
still believed that minable gold could still be found under the hill. They 
had tough sledding for the next several years but their patience and 
hard work kept the mine going while the others became discouraged 
and left the red hill. Several of the Tropico stockholders rather than 
pay the assessments levied on their stock to meet operating expenses, 
sold the stock at a low price to the only ones who had faith in the fu- 
ture of mining, Clifford and Cecil Burton. By the time the depression 
years were over and mining was beginning to look up, the Burtons had 
acquired all of the stock on the hill. During this period the Burtons had 
their wives working on the hill to keep the operation going. Mrs. Cecil 
Burton was running the hoist and Mrs. Clifford Burton kept the com- 
pany records. 


During the depression years most of Antelope Valley was no bet- 
ter off than the rest of the country, but the mining industry began to 
pick up the slack. Farmers and other workers, unable to make a living 
at their former occupations, turned to the mines. Some eked out an 
existence on small prospects of their own. Others did well with their 
leases and trucked their ore to the Burton Brothers Mill. 


Expanded milling facilities were required and the Burtons put the 
men they needed on the payroll, and more too, as they couldn’t turn 
down anyone who really needed a job. In 1934 President Roosevelt 
raised the price of gold from $20.67 to $35.00 per ounce. This bolstered 


the entire economy and caused a real boom in the mining industry. 


The Burtons had a theory that the ore bodies on the hill raked to 
the west. This theory proved to be one of the most successful in the 
history of the mine. They started extending the tunnels on the lower 
levels to the west toward the Kid claim and in this area they found the 
largest ore bodies ever discovered on the hill. During the period be- 
tween 1933 and 1942 the mine prospered at the highest level in its 
history. Also the mill continued to receive more and more ore from 
small mines throughout the desert area, as far away as Twenty-nine 
Palms and Death Valley. Gradually the mill was enlarged and new 
equipment was installed to keep pace with this big boom. The mill 
reached a peak of 400 mines shipping ore to be milled in 1939. A large 
part of this ore was transported in company trucks. The Burtons would 
mill any amount of ore: a half ton from a small operator; hundreds of 
tons from larger mines. Their practice of paying the shippers for their 
ore as soon as assayed was important to the leasers operating on a 
shoestring. 


Cecil Burton on left and Clifford Burton with large gold and silver bar 


The Burtons, by this time, had stocked a warehouse to sell the 
miners their supplies. They grubstaked many a small miner to help him 
get started, and through their help many other important strikes were 
made in the desert area. 


By 1942 the Burton Brothers had expanded their mining ventures 
to the Ruth Mine near Trona, California, and the Fortuna Mine near 
Yuma, Arizona. Then came the bad news for gold mines. For the first 
time in United States history, a private industry was closed by govern- 
ment order. Order L-208 forced all Gold Mines to be closed. The aim 
of this law was to freeze the gold miners in mining of strategic metal 
and mineral mines, such as lead, copper and zinc, since these metals 


were needed for the all-out war effort. However, this did not work out 
the way the government had planned. The miners heard rumors of the 
coming order, and rather than be forced to go to other mines, started - 
drifting toward ship yards and other higher paying jobs. 


The Ruth Mine at Trona was left practically over night by the 
miners, and was never properly closed down. This was true of many 
other gold mines throughout the west. The Ruth, like many mines in 
California, was never re-opened. The Tropico had by this time been 
developed to the 900 foot level and had miles and miles of tunnels to 
be maintained. 


Some of the rock from Tropico Hill was crushed and used for the 
base of air strips in Antelope Valley. In order to have a crew available 
when rock was needed, the Burton Brothers obtained a government per- 
mit to employ a small crew and were thus able to keep the mine de- 
watered and the timbering intact so that the mine would not cave in. 
This cost the company a small fortune, with everything going out and 
little coming in for the duration of the war. 


The end of the war came in 1945, and the Tropico began opera- 
tions on a small scale. An inflationary period was upon the country, 
with material and labor costs rising. The Burtons took out hundreds of 
tons of rich ore, but with costs increasing every day they could not 
follow through with their practice of doing development work while 
they extracted the ore. Continued efforts to bring the mine back to pre- 
war levels of operation were further thwarted by the long illness of Cecil 
Burton, who passed on in 1947. Then a couple of years later, in 1949, - 
Clifford suffered a heart attack one night, and died before morning. 
It was a sad day for the Tropico when it lost the two young men who 
took the mine over at its lowest ebb and built it into one of the most 
successful mines in the history of the West. 


Fortunately, Clifford Burton’s son, Clifford G., after getting his de- 
gree in mining engineering, had the opportunity to work with his father 
and learn many of his mining methods. So now the responsibility of 
running the mine fell to Clifford G. Clifford Burton’s daughter, Dorene, 
worked in the office, and when she married Glen A. Settle in 1948 he 
became assistant manager, and continued in that capacity after Mr. 
Burton’s death. Alec Burton, brother of Cecil and Clifford, was mill 
superintendent for 12 years. George McNamee, whose wife Doreen, 
was a half sister of the Burton Brothers, worked for the Burton com- 
pany for 35 years. George was purchasing agent for many years until 
the time of the mine closing. Mrs. Donie Shumake started with the 
Burton Brothers soon after they took over the company, and has been 
office manager for 20 years. These loyal employees were still on hand 
the day in 1956 when the mine was forced to close down, after years 
of struggling to meet the rising costs and having to sell the gold at 
the 1934 price of $35.00 per ounce, and inflation creeping higher and 
higher, continued operation became impossible. The pumps were pulled 
and the mine water began to flood the underground workings. The level 
of the water will possibly rise between the 300 and 400 foot levels. 


From 1894 to 1956, sixty-two years of almost steady operation, the 


red hill had produced between six and eight million dollars. Like many 
successful mines. the Tropico has been involved in numerous lawsuits. 


1904—The Big Three Mining and Milling Company versus Ezra 


Hamilton—won by the Hamilton Company. 


1937—Walter Raymond versus Burton Bros., Inc., Goodwin J. 
Knight, L. J. Knight and Bert Fischer—won by Burton Bros., Inc., et al. 


1955—The Wm. Hoegee Co. versus Burton Bros., Inc., et al. This 
was a apex case won by the Burton Bros., Inc. It was a tribute to the 
memory of the Burton Brothers to have so many loyal friends and min- 
ing associates come forth to testify and volunteer their help in the 
preparation of this case: Dr. James A. Noble of Cal Tech; Dion Gard- 
ner, geologist; Claude F. Baker and Associates, attorneys from Bakers- 
field; Edward L. Haff; Jack Bright; Frank Royer; Earl Blickenstaff; 
Henry Johnson; Mr. and Mrs. John McPherson; May Sorenson; Mrs. 
Donie Shumake; Mrs. Clifford G. Burton, and Mrs. Robert Hahn. 


In 1956 the mining machinery was sold off at auction. The mill, 
however, was left intact and leased for one year to the Golconda Mining 
Co. They could not make a profitable business of it in such inflationary 


times, so they were forced to close before the year was up. 


The mine and mill were idle until January 1958, when Mr. and 
Mrs. Glen A. Settle, Mr. and Mrs. George F. McNamee, and Mr. Eric 
Burton obtained a lease from the Burton Company and started guided 


underground tours in parts of the Tropico tunnels and down through 
the mill. 


So the rich red hill, once the hunting ground of Indians, later ex- 


_ plored so eagerly by prospectors, and gave its wealth to hard working 


miners, today lures visitors from every state in the union and from 
many foreign countries. 
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Chronclegical fhistory of ztatelehe Valley 


Antelope Valley was named for the great herds of fleet-footed Ante- 
lope that roamed its foothills. 


Here is a brief description of the valley from an early issue of the 
Antelope Valley Ledger-Gazette. ““The Antelope Valley is a great saucer, 
eliptical in shape, bounded by the Tehachapi mountains on the north, by 
the Santa Ynez mountains on the west, and the Sierra Madre mountains 
on the south; the eastern end of the valley extends to the western edge 
of the great Mojave desert.” 


The first inhabitants of Anteolpe Valley were Indians of the Piute 
and other tribes. The largest camps were located in the foothills of the 
Little Rock area, to the south, around the Elizabeth Lake area to the 
west, in the Lovejoy Springs area to the east, and in the Willow Springs 
area to the north. 


Recorded history of Antelope Valley began in the late 1700’s and was. 
marked by the visits of many famous travelers. 


1772—-Capt. Pedro Fages came across the southern part of the valley 
and crossed into Leonis Valley. (The Indians told of white people 
before this time, who they thought were deserters from the Span- 
ish Armies in the south, but none of their names were left to go 
down in history. 


1776—Father Garces came from the San Fernando Mission, crossing 
through the west end of the Valley and through Willow Springs. - 


1827—Jebediah Smith and party came through the west end of the Valley 
and through Willow Springs. 


1844—John C. Fremont and party came through the west end of the Val- 
ley and Willow Springs. In this party was the famous scout Kit 
Carson. 


1849—Rogers and Manly came through the Valley on their 300 mile walk 
to Los Angeles trying to get help for the Jayhawker party which 
they had left behind in Death Valley. When they returned with 
supplies and the party moved south, they camped at Willow 
Springs. 


1857—-Lt. Edward Beale came through the Valley along the southern end, 
heading for Ft. Tejon with his famous camel caravan. 


1860’s—The first settlers came into the area and chose the Elizabeth 
Lake region and the southern foothills of the Tehachapi pe ae 
for their ranching activities. 


1868-76—Silver bullion was shipped from the Cerro Gordo mine, through 
Willow Springs and across the west end of the Valley by Remi 
Nadeau and other freight lines. Borax also was hauled along the 
same route from John Searles’ borax plant at Searles Station to 
San Pedro Harbor. 


1869—The first permanent school was established in the area at BEliza- 
beth Lake. 


1870-1914—Many colonies came into the Valley. Some of the best known 
were: Wicks, Manzana, Chicago, Kingsbury, John Brown, Old 
Palmdale, Almondale, and Llano. 


1876—The Southern Pacific completed their railroad through the Valley 
and the Golden Spike was driven by Charles Crocker at Lang Sta- 
tion, in Soledad Canyon, on Sept. 5, 1876. 


1876-1882—-The towns of Lancaster, Palmdale and Rosamond started to 
build around the new Southern Pacific railroad sections. Mr. M. 
L. Wicks started the town of Lancaster. He purchased much of the 
land for 50 cents an acre. In 1880 he sold the land to Mr. J. P. Ward 
for $2.50 per acre. Mr. Ward sold most of the land then to B. F. 
Carter in 1900 for $5.00 an acre. The first settlement of Palmdale 
was about two miles east of the present town. New Palmdale start- 
ed when the §.P. railroad line came through. Rosamond became 
a shipping point for the early day cattlemen and miners when the 
S.P. railroad was completed through the Valley. 


1880-1910—Cattle raising was the big industry in the Valley during this 
period. Mr. Harry Butterworth had many thousands of head roam- 
ing the Valley. Ted Atmore, Rawley Duntley, Forrest Patterson, 
Emery Kidd, George Kinton and others were young cattlemen 
helping to round up the herds. 


1880—Mining began in the Valley by Dr. L. A. Crandall. Fire clay depos- 
its were found on the north side of a hill west of Rosamond, later 
known as Tropico Hill. He shipped this material from Rosamond 
to pottery plants in the Los Angeles area. 


1880’s—The Goddes and other pioneer families began to settle around 
the Quartz Hill area. 


1882-1885—The Valley lost almost one-half of its approximately 30,000 
head of Antelope during this period. Unusually heavy snows in the 
mountains and on the floor of the Valley drove the Antelope to- 
ward their normal feeding grounds in the eastern part of the Val- 
ley. Since they would not cross the railroad tracks, many of them 
starved, others were attacked by coyotes and wildcats, or made 
easy targets for hunters. 


1885—The first weekly newspaper was published in the Valley. It was 
called The Lancaster News. In later years there was the Ledger 
and the Gazette, which later became today’s Antelope Valley Ledg- 
er-Gazette. 


1890’s—Everett Martin and other pioneer families settled in the Little 
. Rock area. 


1894—Eizra Hamilton discovered Gold in Antelope Valley on the north 
side of Crandall Hill, later called Hamilton Hill, and at present 
time known as Burton’s Tropico Hill. His first major discovery was 
not until 1896 after which he built his first stamp mill. 


1900—Hzra Hamilton started building a health resort at Willow Springs 
and a few years later constructed the hotel and other buildings in 
Rosamond, using the rock from his mine and surrounding hills. 


1902—-First of many speed records was set on Rosamond Dry Lake. This 
record was set by a sail boat with wheels. 


1904—-William Burton was the first to use a gasoline engine to pump 
water from his well. Other farmers soon followed this method of 
pumping. This method was very successful, as for years they had 
depended on water from artesian wells. This was the beginning of 
a great Alfalfa industry which was to make the Valley become 
one of the biggest producers of Alfalfa in California. 


—1905-1920’s—-Were the years of the big jack rabbit drives in the Valley. 
These drives became necessary when the rabbits would become 


so thick that they would Gee my, many acres of the farmers rich Dy 


crops. 


1905-19183—-The Los Angeles-Inyo Aqueduct was constructed across the 
Valley. 


1910—The Corum family homesteaded the west side of Rodgers Dry Lake. 
A small town, which is Corum spelled backwards, grew up and was 
called Muroc. At the present time this area is known as Edwards. 


1912—The first established bank, the Bank of Lancaster, opened its doors 


in Lancaster. 


1912—Antelope Valley High School was founded to provide facilities for 
students in this new growing area. In 1915 the first graduating class 
consisted of four students; the first yearbook was printed called 
“The Yucca”; and the first outside athletic event occurred between 
the Antelope High baseball team and San Fernando High. In 1916 
the A.V.H.S. football team played San Fernando High. Before this 
the Valley towns had their own baseball teams and enjoyed big 
rivalries with each other. 


1914—-The Pacific Light and Power Company brought the first electric 
power lines into the Valley. This company later sold to the present 
Southern California Edison Company. 


1915—The first Fair was held in Lancaster. 


1916—The first oiled road was started from Saugus and was finished into 
the south end of the Valley in 1918. 


1926-33—-Many auto speed records were made on Rosamond and Muroc 
Dry Lakes. One of these was the record set by Tommy Milton in a 
Miller Special racing car. 


1929—Classes started at Antelope Valley Junior College. The first outside 


athletic contest was a basketball game with Trona in 1931. 


1930—Mr. Warren McClatchie’s light single motor airplane broke the 
world endurance record, being refueled from a car speeding below 
it on Rosamond Dry Lake. 


1931-1936—These were the years of Whit Carter’s famous Lancaster All 
Stars Basketball teams. They competed with the best teams in 
California. One team defeated the Pasadena Majors, who were the 
Pacific Coast A.A.U. champs at the time. In 1936 the All Stars were 
in the Southern California Major A.A.U. League which included the 
Universal Picture five that went on to become National A.A.U. 
champs and also to become the Olympic Games champs. 


1933—The first permanent camp of the U.S. Airforce was established at 
(Muroc Dry Lake. This and the later established Plant 42 at Palm- 
dale, became the major cause of the great population growth of the 
Valley. The name of this base was changed in 1950 from Muroec Air 
Force Base to Edwards Air Force Base. 


1934-42—The years of the big Gold mining boom in the Rosamond and Mo- 
jave areas. The Burton brothers, Clifford and Cecil, who had ac- 


quired the Tropico mine by this time, were big producers of the 


precious metal during this period. 


1942-43—The first Jet airplane was flown in tests over the Valley from 
Muroc Air Force Base. 

1947—-Capt. Charles Yeager, flying over the Valley from Muroc Air Force 
Base in XI Bell aircraft, was the first man to break through the 
sound barrier. 

1948—A new world speed record of 670.98 mph was established by Major 
Richard Johnson in a fully ay and equipped F-86, at Edwards 


Air Force Base. Since Oy records have been broken 
and “firsts” made at inal 028" world famous. 
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